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U.  3.  farmers  are  winding  up  another  year  of  tremendous  production.  The 
harvest  of  1945  crops  is  expected  by  the  USDA  to  equal  the  alltime  records  set 
in  1942  and  1944 ,  and  farm  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  to  be 
only  5  percent  less  than  the  record  peak  of  19-  3. 

production  of  food  grains,  including  a  record  wheat  crop  of  1,150,000^000 
bushels,  is  the  biggest  in  history.    The  combined  production  of  feed  crops,  in- 
cluding com,  oats,  and  hay,  is  the  second  largest  ever  harvested »    As  of 
October  1,  all-time  record  crops  were  in  prospect  for  wheat,  oats,  rice,  soybeans, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  peaches,  pears,  early  anil  midseason  oranges,  grapefruit,  al- 
monds, hops,  and  truck  crops  for  3,'iarket.    large  production  cither  has  been  har- 
vested or  is  in  sight  for  com,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  flaxseed,  sugarcane, 
grapes,  sorghum  grain  and  sweet  potatoes.    The  only  important  crops  falling  be- 
low average  production  this  year  are  cotton,  rye,  apples,  sugar  beets,  and  dry 
beans.    The  forecast  for  sugar  beets,  however,  was  39  percent  above  the  1944 
output. 

OrllLrOIo  DIFFER  01  BEST  ggTJIQD 
".That  is  the  best  way  to  keep  farm  income  fairly  .high  when  war-created 
demands  drop  off?    lallace's  Farmer  recently  polled  a  cress-section  of  Iowa  farm 
people  to  estimate  the  value  of  four  w^ys  to  maintain  farm  income  in  the  postwar 
years.    Here  are  the  results  in  terms  of  tlx  percentage  voting  for  each  method; 
revival  of  AAA  acreage  control  program  —  34  percent;  big  farm  exports  to 
Europe  —  27  percent;  high  city  employment,  -with  big  payrolls  and  heavy  industrial 
production  —  25  percent;  and  higher  Government  loans  on  com,  wheat,  and  cotton 
—  14  percent*  ■ 
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opa  boosts  ceii::g;  .a:  sag  hog  ..:  :::'ts 

In  a  move  to  halt  diversion  of  live  hogs  from  customary  marketing  channels, 
OPA  has  raised  coiling  prices  on  live  hogs  at  43  terminal  and  two  interior  mar- 
kets.   These  increases  were  necessary,  OP  A  said ,  because:   (1)  differentials  be- 
tween terminal  markets  and  buying  stations  failed  to  allow  for  increased  costs, 
such  as  trucking  to  terminal  markets*   (2)  the  hog  shortage  has  caused  increased 
numbers  of  slaughterers  to  go  closer  to  the  primary  source  of  supply;  and  (3) 
policing  of  sales  is  more  difficult  at  country  points  than  at  public  markets* 
Ceiling  reductions  were  made  at  some  Montana  markets, 

CCTTOIT  Il'f'KZTING  QUOTA  DIVISION  PUS  3T  NOV.  15 

Sometime  before  November  15,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  decide 
whether  or  not  farmers  "Will  vote  on  using  marketing  quotas  for  cotton  next  year. 

The  AAA  law  requires  that  whenever  the  total  IT.  S.  supply  of  cotton  for  any 
marketing  year  exceeds  by  7  percent  the  normal  supply  for  such  year,  one  of  two 
things  shall  happen  by  that  date:   (1)  marketing  quotas  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  of  agriculture;  or  (2)  the  Secretary  must  announce  suspension  of  quotas 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  an  increase  in  export  demand. 

A  "normal  cotton  supply"  is  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
plus  40  percent  as  an  allowance  for  a  carry-over.    In  prewar  years  the  normal 
supply  of  cotton  was  approximately  18.2  million  bales.    Supplies'  now  are  estimated 
at  about  21  million  bales.    Officials  point  out,  however,  that  the  law  also  pro- 
vides that  the  national  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  less  than  10  million  bales 
(or  production  from  around  27  million  acres).    Planted  acreage  this  year  totaled 
only  18 ^  million  acres. 

DAIRY  PAIIEKTS  Oh  1TAVY  CPEAH 
Tfith  war  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  heavy  cream  terminated,  dairy  farmers 
can  now  rc3eivc  production  payments  based  on  the  higher  buttorfat  content,  pro-  v~- 
vided  they  can  supply  county  AAA  committees  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
hiphcr  tests* 


The  cream  iind.tc.tion  order  prohibited  farmers -'from  soiling  heavy  cream  for 
consumption  as  cream  so  the  maximum  tuttcrfat  content  of  cream  sold  for  consump- 
tion as  cream  which  was  recognizee. •  in  making  Dairy  Production  Payments  was  four- 
tenths  of  a  pound  per  quart,,  or  19  percent.' 

Farmers  asay  hoy/ 'receive  payments  on  the  actual  content  of  butterfat.  The 
dairy  payments  ere  designed  to  maintain  dairy  production  at  a  high  level  and  to 
help  farmers  meet  higher  costs  without  increasing  the  price  of  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer.   By  ihi gust  lj  194-5 3  about  2  million  producers  had  received  about  64-0 
million  dollars  since  the  program  started  in  1943.    These  payments  are  made 
through  county  AA/1.  offices  for  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  OP  NILK  ..Li;  EGGS 

Milk  production  on  U.  S.  f arras  continues  at  record  heights.  Output  ^fcr  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year  was  97.2  billion  pounds  and  the  12-month  total  seems 
likely  to  hit  a  new  record  of  123  billion  pounds.  September  milk  production  was 
5  percent  above  September  194-4. 

The  nation's  hens  arc  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  dairy  cows.    Farm  layers , 
although  o  percent  fewer  in  numbers  than  a  year  ago,  produced  only  5  percent 
less  eggs  for  the  first  9  months.    The  lay  per  hen  is  highest  on  record. 

RURAL  EINOTRIFICAriON  LESS  T:-N  HALF  FINISHED 

Only  44.7  percent  of  all  U.  S.  farms  arc  now  electrified,  Department  of 
agriculture  figures  show,  which  means  that  electrification  of  iimerican  farms  is 
one  of  the  Nation* s  major  post-war  projects.    It  is  estimated  that  6,000,000 
farm  and  non-farm  rural  homes  are  unelee trifled  in  this  country  and  EEA  Adminis- 
trator Claude  Yfickard  points  out  that  our  entire  national  economy  will  benefit 
from  the  accelerated  rural  electrification  program  through  the  labor  and  kxtter— 
|ials  required.    Less  than  11  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  were  electrified  In 
1935  when  the  RHA  program  was  started. 
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cash  ivjci  ibcqis  '..ill  bz  bzbxed  ^ 

Bscrcases  in  cash  farm  income  can  be  expected  due  to  prospective  reductions 
in  non-agricr.iturr.i  employees  compensation,  in  purchases  for  military  use  and 
export,  and  in  food  prices,  the  USDA's  Bureau  of  xigricultural  Econori.cs  advises 
farmers.    Domestic  demand  for  food  is  expected  to  renin  at  a  high  level  in  rc- 


lation  to  prer.ar  years,  but  during  the  T;ar  cash  farm  income  has;  b£enNinusually 
high  as  a  rc'suit  of  large  military  and  export  dersnd  vdiich  ayo^:rue^^^aj6j>u 
percent  of  total  food  disappearance. 
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USBA  information  indicates  that  the  number  or'  lambs  and  shee^hsko  ocf^d  for/ 
the  coming  winter  and  spring  market  will  be  less  than  the  number  fed  a  yca> 
earlier. 

-;{-  -a-  -a-  -;{■ 

Developments  in  the  cattle-  feeding  situation  indicate  that  the  volume  of 
cattle  feeding  during  the  coming  \ -inter  feeding  season  may  be  little  different 
than  in  1944-45, 

*  -A-  -A-  -A-  -A- 

The  fats  and  oils  situation  is  expected  to  remain  relatively  tight  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead.    Some  relief  is  probable  after  the  turn  of  the  year^ 
v/hen  lard  from  an  increased  1945  fall  production  of  hogs  shev/s  up,  and  TJhen 
supplies  from  the  Pacific  come  in  appreciable  c_uantities.    We  are  sharing  our 
fats  and  oils  to  make  essential  supplies  available  for  feeding  in  liberated 
areas . 

X  -A-  -.'<■  -A- 

Egg  and  poult ry  prices  exhibited  unusual  irregularity  and  change  during 
Seotember.    Egg  receipts  declined  and  prices  reacted  upward  from  the  slump  that 
•began  in  August,    Live  and  dressed  poult  ry  supplies  increased  and  v/cre  in  excess 
of  trade  needs  following  the  terminating  of  set-aside  requirements  and  disccn-  > 
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tinuance  of  army  pure  liases. 
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